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It is.not surprising that whenever coaches get 


‘ together, a major topic of conversation is the problems 


. oa } 
and ‘joys experienced with their students. Much of the 


coach's time and energy is spent interacting with squad, 


members. ° Few areas of current education dre character- 
ized by the same levels of commitment and intensity 


experienced in the quest for competitive excellende. 


While many of those involved are legitimate armchair 
philosophers, there has been. little formal attention 

' given to aves ia of coach-student interaction. It 

is as if this nepaict of ‘coaching oe! the process level -- 
takes care of itself. “he sais texts on. corching have. 
concentrated on ‘the eSackine of ‘soucbete dentane. and 
how one deals with administrative jie Advige as 

to the human elements have been alloted only ‘a few vague 
paragraphs. Only with the recent addition of Directing 


' Forensics by Faules, Rieke, and Rhodes has an extended 
: % . 2 


discussion of relational issues been considered. They — 


advise that "forensics activities should be the oom 
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' of a clear philosophy. of some kind." While the lit 


ature on forensics has not directly discussed an educdt-|| 


iofial philosophy, the underlying justifications for 

the activity are indebted to the classical concepts 
5 

the. “whole man." This humanistic foundation, althbugh 


implicit in much.of the discussion of specific aot te 


| 
‘practices", has not been applied to the relational 
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napests ef a program. 
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What is’ ‘Humanism ” 


F asout a major porticn of his yauk: 


¢ 


, An attempt will be made here to 


-. oc ate the ‘components of: ‘this jhumanistic viewpoint 


It is probably |somewhat presumptuous to try to’ 


suggest a "Humanistic" approach. to coaching. 


task runs the risk of only repedting the obvious. 


¢ 


Such a 


Surely 


ache of those involved in this activity already approach 
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their interactions with others in a humanistic way. 


While st is probably true that as coaches we treat our 


students and ‘colleagues in a pleasant manner, it? is 


; Wwe encounter. 
in our approach? 


because the term is used:in many different ways. 


cause it has so many meanings. 


What, then, does it mean to be humanistic ' 
6 Ceres 


less cledr ‘that we tlaximize the potentials of those 


: 
This is not an easy question to answer 


a 


_is one of those words that risks having no meaning be- 


There will be no attempt 


here to establish a "fixed" meaning, instead, the general 


suggested. 
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For our purposes here, Humanism can be 


assumptions on which this analysis is based will be 


veces: as'a "direction of action" rather than a specific 


act;* prescriptive in directing our behaviors rather 


than descriptive of those behaviors. 


We are acting 


humanisticly for example, when we enhance the ideal of 


free thought. 
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From this perspective, Humanism stands 
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‘in dacaateion to any censorship of ideas and ‘geeks to 
promote viewing the finan experience in the>widest 
possible variety of paebeebivear Whatever. encourages 
independent and critical thought enhances ane freedom 

of the individual. Problem solving that is’ “characterized 
by toleration, dialogue, and negotiation, as ‘opposed to 


dicta and paternalism, would best perserve the dignity 


of the individual: ; 7 3 


‘The assumptions operating in this paper as to | 


what constitutes a humanistic approach is best summarized 


} 
by philosopher Paul BULLS AS a 


Intrinsic, to Humanist morality is the desire 
to allow individuals as free agents -to create 
and guide their own destinies as they see 


\ _fit. Humanism is related to a doctrine 
_ of liberation and emancipation. ‘It values 
“9 the automomy of free agents, not only in 


their intellectual beliefs, but'in their 
aesthetit experience... All men, as free 
persons, should be sity and vl measure 
of respect, some Geanthy an value as 
individuals. 
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Toward a More Humanistic Approach 


‘We would be hard pressed to find a coach who -does 
not subscribe to general humanistic goals in. hg 
work. Most coaches would not have gone into education 
or have expended the considerable time ang effort the 
activity requires without the sense ei their students — 


@ ° 4 . 
would become better people asa result/ Teachers hope 


that ‘students will leave forensics with the heightened 


\ 


critical faculties necessary ‘to produce a greater 


sense of free speech and thought. 
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: A measure of this achievement can be Aon 


in the considerable research that has been done on the 
9 


" value of forensics participation. However, individaal 
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offered as justification for the program. 


examination of our own Students and their progress 


through the forensics experience fray” provide the most _ 


X : ‘ . 
persuasive proof that humanistic goals are promoted. 


Coaches must be cautioned that although most coaching 
practices enhance this progress, it may be that students 


move in this ‘direction in spite of the roadblocks 


placed in fheie way. < \ - 


Application of humanistic standards to the roresfie 
situation often equates the coach with the traditional 
teacher role. Indeed, just as the teacher is thé” 
possessor of knowledge and the student the wuptetant, 
Chis Pecaek® is, in the same sense, the possessor of 
"truth" and the auyaeee the fortunate re¢ipient of the 
information. Similarly, the coach is the possessor 
of power and-the student the one who obeys. 'Some argue 
that such an author verlan system is necessary to the 
functioning of a program. Although such a system may 
be Aecewaaey to eee amcety operation" of a program, 
its price may be the sacrifice of the humanistic values 

We concern ourselves with training re "skills" 

6: take the students free and capable of agli. 
Yet Aiittie emphasis is given to practical application 
of student decision-making skills, although most 
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cisions while in school. The himatistie pevenactiba 


which concerns itself with the’ freedom of ‘the individual 


dom and best preserves the individual integrity. 


‘ . ; rary 


would agree that poppies lesin from sith valuable expér- 
peace. tees isa significant ifference between ex= = 
perience as something that ‘happens to a student in full, - 
as opposed to sonathine that is artifically censored | 
by the coach's approach. We expect, for example, to 
see. the emergence of students capable of making rational 


decisions,. but we rarely call ‘ort hen to make: such de- © ie: N 


* 
argues persuasively for a shift of responsibility to 


each individual. .Such decentralization of-decision- | F 


making heightens the student's "experience" with free- |. 


The political implication of such shifts to a 
"person-centered education" are disturbing tor many. 
This perspective argues that "the student retains his -/ 


own power and the control /oyer himself; he shares 


a ; 11 
in the responsible choices and decisions," Aversion 


a 


“ 


to such an approach was indicated this season with 


one coach's comment, "I tried democracy last year and 


I'll never make that mistake again." | Such a position 


focuses on the authority rote, demonstrating little 
faith or respect for the freedom of the individual to 
decide. Is it so unrealistic to assume student ability 
to evaluate the merits of the activity for himself? 


“Is it risky to allow a student to select: his own es 


’ ig 2 or 
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: 
gic postion in a debate ‘round? Is it so unreasonable — 
to believe that . the student can: think for himself? 
"The humanistic perspective, assuming a fundamental faith 
in the ‘individual, argues to maximize these wiitties. 
Implicit in such a perepective is the acknowledgement 
of the actualizing tendency of each individual. thie 


movement toward fulfillment and self-enhancement would 


in the most natural sense .move the provenit ina positive 


direction. When there is a "freedom to leara" human 


' beings seem to move toward wholeness, toward actual- 
be : ; a 


‘ 


ization of potentialities.. 
Operationally, in the heat of a tournament or 
‘Geliy ditavateiea, the repression of backe is sometimes. 
easier than encayragement of creativity. . ‘Although 
the line is a fine one, there is a difference betwesn 
saying "run this argument" or "ask this co. and 


discussion of ideas with the debaters. Mutual inter- 


on ¢ change should aid students growth, but the ultimate 
. é 


responsibility should remain with the speaker. This 
_ independence of choice might even demand that on occ- 
assion wilgtakée might be made and rounds lost, but 
whose. capacity for original MApugne is the aeeavaey 
trying to encourage? Be he debater cannot ‘respond 
without blocks or write an affirmative case, the act- 


_ivity has failed in a furidamental humanistic pledge 


to the individual. Are we to wait until graduation 
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ay 


“ho eipadk the miracle of "critical thinking" to take 

place? This ability to "experience" thinking and 

choice seems furidamentally tied to fhe locus of every- 

day decision-making in a squad. : . ‘ 
, Decentralizing the decision-making process offers — 

a number of advantages to a forensics program, as well* 

as to the individuals involved. We need only to look 

at the research and literature in Communications to 

find further implications of this shift in locus of . 

depision-making. The forensics squad is an sagen 

small group. yiehes,-amosa others, points out the 

processes involved in this wiciarae Only the 'most 

secure' coach would euggual that he holds a corner on 

‘relevant information concerning decisions. While it 

is probably true ‘that the "buck must stop somewhere," 

it bevtxioig deea: Hot follow that the buck has to start 

at the top.’ The decisions that are made directly affect 

the lives and happiness of the squad menbéra. «Since 

each person adds a unique perspective of the "outcomes" 

of any decision, their imput is additive. meno 

. the imput of any giver person may be rejected, the 

final product is probably different as a reSult of 

that imput, however gitehtis: Since a squad is ongoing 


and has relatively small time! constraints, moving to- 


ward a consensus decision offers certain benefits, not 


te 


=. 


‘ Ad 
least of which may be better decisions. With people — 


increasingly cenbonatble Pox thats own fate, one 
would also pipes much higher commitment to whatever 
decisions*¥eached. Cohesion should .be enhanced, 
interchange expénded, and ideas tested. 

It could be arquda that appfoaching coaching 
from this hunanj/stic perspective is an abdication of 


the director's responsibilities (Certainly decisions 


on pairings, travel schedule, etc., must ultimately 

center on the coach!!?!). The approach, rather tian 

being passive, would tend to stir up more eeeattvity 
innovation, and change. Diffusing responsibility ‘A 
does not suggest less involvement. Quite the opposite 
is the case. The focus.on the individual and the in- 
dividual's development as the ieseure of success and : 
value should prompt even greater .efforts on the part 

of the coach. Working actively with arguments, inform- 
ing and consulting in decision-making, directing the 
acquisition of new skills all seem consistent as long 

as the "learning-PrOCess" is augmented. Whenever coach 
activism does not circumvent the ideal of free thought 
and choice, it would’ seem justi€ied. Conversly, inact- . 
ivity based on such justifications as "suggesting 
arguments and’approaches is unethical" seems to limit 


€ 


_ rather than expand the growth process. 
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. Interpersonal Implications os 5 


, Fundamental to a humanistic perspective is the # 
centrality of the individual. The relationship between 
the coach and each individual is, just that, a separate 
and unique relationship. When the people become inter- 
changeable, i.e., it doesn't matter which debater fills 


the slot as long as the school is represented, then 


. the focus is non-humanistic. Like any ‘object! 


“which can be substituted one for another, responding 


” 


" ° 
to a debater in this manner ignores the very essence 
14 


of uniqueness which gives .meaning to each individual... 


Each person constructs his own reality and assigns 


‘meaning to his experiences. A sensitive relationship 


between the coach and student would recognize this - 
essential individual construct. By acknowledging that. 


each person has his own needs; motives, feelings, etc., 


we affirm his "personness." - They- are treated as ends » 


in themselves. How often do we make the assumption 
that what was good for John will be good for Joe, that 
measurement of success is an etecaat tournament result, 
or even go so far as to make our personal regard 
conditional? These viewpoints do not humanize the 
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individual. 
“e 4 . 
Focusing on the individual suggests additional 


approaches the coach might employ. For example, 


. a 4 . 
. educational sa le cos would not stop at the edge .. 


. * 
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of campus. Assisting parti€ipants from either his or 
an opponent's university would be equally justified. 
PuEpooss sig dnrosaah ton, be it cases, ideas, or evid- 
ence would act to limit or ‘censor “human intelligence, 
‘It also Suggests that the coach mune norge ngaienexd 


from himself ae the squad when dealing with the eFP* 


-osition. Although the activity is highif-conpetitive, 


the use of "tricks" artifically diminish the capacity 


, ofxothers. " When such maneuvers leave us. Ae the level 


of "trading gaSenio,* they. fail to promote the ex- 
change, thus diminishing both ‘parties. ‘a iinet son 8 
approach offers a standard of judgement which does not 
automatically condemn speed, narrow intérpretations, 


or theoretical experimentation as undermining educational 
15 


objectives, as many havel claimed. - Rather the judgement 


is .thade in ‘terms whether it enhances or ‘diminishes the 


utility of | ‘exchange for chore individuals involved. 
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. Conclusion 
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The caach who approaches responsibilities from. 


a humanistic perspective can offer the student far more 


than just a knowledge of the skills involved. An 


atmosphere can be created which is person-tentered, 


drawing on the vast resources that every individual 


brings to ‘the activity. The emphasis can be a 
process-oriented learning where much of ‘the raixponaiiitty 


for its success lies with the participants. The 
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‘ program. can be one WHER the dirgction is cee mane 
and tha whele person is invested in the process prcneaith 


‘century philosopher, Montaigne summarized the. central 


problem when he observed, =o ‘ 


"I should .like to- see’ any man teach us 
to managé-a horse, or a pike, or a lute,- 


_ or our voice, without practicing them; - <3 


as these men pretend to- teach to*speak: 
. well and form a good judgement, without 

exercising us. in speaking or forming 

a judgement." , 


« 
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‘Hopefully adopting a humanistic PEnipeGeive offers a 


‘direction to forensic's coaches in their, attempts to 


\ 


provide the maximum educational experience, 
. ‘ fi ‘ 
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